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small scale: windmills drive dynamos.  Anything that moves can
generate electricity if we set the scene properly.

Transmission of Electric Energy
The transportation of large quantities of electric energy presents
interesting problems. Traveling through the country one observes
the high-tension power lines strung on lofty steel towers, the wires
far apart and protected from contact with the supporting structures
by massive porcelain insulators whose sides have been moulded
into a series of curves to oblige the electricity to traverse a long
distance if any is to creep away over the surface. How different
those mountings from the ones used by the electrician in wiring
our homes, and how much more expensive! Why is electricity
transmitted at voltages so high that such precautions are needed?
The quickest way to reach an answer is to consider a representa-
tive problem. Suppose a small community contains a thousand
homes, each of which is burning four sixty-watt lamps at the time
we study the situation. That would be 240,000 watts. Let enough
radios, electric refrigerators, motors, waffle irons, street lights and
advertising signs be operating to bring the total amount of electric
power to 550,000 watts. Energy must be transported at this rate
from dynamos which are being driven, say, by water falling over a
dam sixty miles away. Shall we seek to have that power delivered
to the outskirts of the village at no volts, the low voltage we use
in our homes; or shall we agree to receive it at the dangerously
high voltage of, say, sixty-six thousand volts, and then by use of
transformers step it down before distributing it around the town?
Suppose the city fathers decide that they will not have anything
to do with voltages so dangerous to life. They insist on receiving
the power at no volts. Very well. A given amount of power